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ABSTRACT 

In the **6orgias,** Plato focuses attention upon the 
value of dialectic as opposed to rhetoric, as well as the status of 
orators as opposed to philosophers. Through his agent, Socrates, 
Plato confirms dialectic as a legitimate endeavor while calling into 
question the place of rhetoric. Socrates is portrayed as a director 
who enacts a strategy of rigid control over the structure and 
movement of the dialogue, maintaining his own status and that of his 
chosen question-and-answer structure by blaming the inadequacy of 
others for failure to progress in the argument. In the interaction 
between Socrates and Callicles, Callicles questions Socrates' motive 
(calling it self-interest) and his management of the situation, as 
well as the overall status of philosophy. As the struggle for control 
progresses, Socrates wears down the status of Callicles with sarcasm 
and affirms his own high moral purpose. By the end of the dialogue, 
Callicles (though a worthy representative of rhetoric) is depicted as 
a whining, pouting opponent soundly chastised by Socrates, who leads 
the discussion toward his predisposed conclusion: the pursuit of 
Truth as the highest of all endeavors. To allow rhetoric in any form 
but that utilized by a philosopher who is already closer to the Truth 
than other souls, is to allow a breach in the necessarily absolutist 
nature of Socrates* perspective. The questions Plato posed, 
unresolved through the years, continue to be brought up for scrutiny. 
(Notes are attached.) (NKA) 
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The Legitimization of Dialectic: 
Socratlc Strategy In the Gorglae 

and the Phaedrua are often cited ae the prlaary 

dialogues vlthln vhlch Plato addresaea the queatlon of rhetoric: Ita 

definition » Its value* and ita purpoae. Over the agea acholara have 

examined theae dlaloguea to deteraine Plato*a »eanlnga and attitudes 

toward rhetoric* and the diversity of opinion haa swelled over the 

yeara. As Edwin Black haa aaid: 

Plato la dlfflcuH to undtratand. He la coapllcated. 
variegated, audacloua. and aoactlMa paradoxical. The 
apparent elualvtneaa of hla view of rhetoric, alone, 
haa engendered a vaat accinnilatlon of coMentary. with 
few of the coanentatora in subatantial agreement on the 
defining characterlstlca of the vlew.^ 

The very extent to which controveray continuea to reign about these 

works spesks to the genlua of their author. Writings which still stir 

such dlaagreeaent after thouaanda of yeara have kept the laauea under 

scrutiny froa dying. In this paper I will focua not only on Pla^'>'a 

perapectlve on rhetoric, but alao upon the way In which he 

legltimatea dialectic by eatabllahlng It In the reals of controveray. 

It la wy argument that through the converaatlonal atructure put forward 

and the relationships portrayed In the Corglaa . Plato foe lea attention 

upon the value of dialectic as opposed to rhetoric ss well aa the statua 

of oratora aa oppoaed to philosophers. Through hie agent. Socratec, 

Plato confirms dialectic aa a legitimate endeavor while calling into 

question the place of rhetoric. By placing rhetoric and dialectic 
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In auch atrong Juxtaposition aa to their legitimacy, Plato raises Issues 

for the debste over the relative values o: dialectic and rhetoric Instesd of 

providing ansvera to silence It. Thus, st a more sbstract level, Plato 

legltlnleea dialectic by placing It prominently In the midst of controversy, 

a position It had not previously enjoyed. 

Ch/irlea Kauffman approaches the Corglas by examining not only the 

aubatance of the arguments put forvard In this dlslogue, but sKo the 

Interrelstlonshlpa of the characters. By emphasizing that the raesssge 

conveyed In the Gorglas occurs on more than a substantive level* Ksuffman 

2 

directs attention to the roles enacted as well as the words exchanged. 
Such a focus la uaeful when one considers Socrates* partlc patlon in the 
Corglaa . for he la portrayed aa a manager, a director who enacts a strategy 
of rigid control over the structure and movement of the dlrlogue. By 
strict adherence to his structure, Socrstes ensures the confirmation of 
his position (the legitimization of dialectic) while limiting the 
examination of issues to alternatives he haa determined and defined 
as abaolute. Socratea is an astute nsnsger* maintaining careful control 
leat his opponenta stray from the structure he requires. His control* 
in turn, eatabliahes his own higher ststus in relationship to his opponents. 
These two factors as they come together provide the fo^ndstion for Socrstes* 
ultimate attack upon rhetoric. I will firat address the issue of control 
as seen in the Corglas , aecondly I cill examine the issue of status, snd 
finally I will diacup^ the way theae twi issuea coalesce to affirm 
dialectic's legitimacy. 

The management of thia situation by Socratea is evident throughout 
the Corglaa , seen in the wsys he exerts control over the structure of his 
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Interactlons with Corglaa, Polus, and Calllclefr. The rules of the 

interaction are set esrly vith Corglss, when Socratea tella him tc 

**an8wer briefly what I sak you . . . give ut a good specimen o^ your 

clipped 8tyle**(AA9) . Corgirs iMcdiately rises to the occasion — to 

the challenge — responding thst "no one can say the same thing more 

succinctly than I. . . . You* 11 say you've never heard anyone speak 

more brief ly**(4A9) . 

Raving assured the questlon-anawer format (the baaic dialogue form), 

Socrttes begins imposirj further boundaries by delimiting the poaalble 

answers to questions, snd by rigid definition of terms. The dialogue 

follows Lhe form of division of Issues under discussion into branches 

3 

between vhlch the interlocutors choose. At times Socrstes appears to 
let fhe c^^acuasion go beyond hia control by enllatlng the participation 
of his opponents in choosing the course, yet the discussion is alwaya 
shaped Itito the structure he fsvors snd subsequt^itly into the divisions 
he defines. His Intersctlon with Polus is illustrative. Socratea firat 
tella Polus to "choose whichever course you wish to follow: to ask or 
to answer.** Polus proceeds to sak Socrstes seversl questions regarding 
the nature of rhetoric. He fails, however, to follow the structure or 
direction desired by Socrstes: 

Polus: Then doesn't rhetoric seem to you to be s 

fine thing, being cspsble of giving men plessure? 

Socrstes: How do you mesn Polus: Hsve you slresdy so 
thoroughly learned from nc what I s^y rhetoric is 
chst you csn ssk the next question: '*Don*t you 
think it is fine?" 

Polus: Well, haven't I learned that you aay lt*a a knack? 

Socratea; Will you be ao kind, alnce you aet auch a value 
on pleasure to give me a little? 

Polus: Of course. 

Socrates: Ask me, then, what aort of an art, in my 
opinion, is cookery? (A62) 
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Uho has become the asker? Socrates goes on to lead Polus to the 
branching desired. 

Socratea: ... If, then, Polus wanta to find out, let 
him queatlon me. ... I shall not answer ^fhether 
I think rhetoric la fine or foul until he flrat 
asks ae what It la. You're not being fair, Polus. 
Yet, If you wlah to discover my views, ask me what 
branch of flattery rhetoric Is. 

Polua: All right, I'll ask. Tell me which branch. (463) 

Socrates managea the situation by limiting the scope of discussion 

and by enlisting the participation of his opponent In this limitation, 

aasurlng the opponent's acceptance of the llalta. It doea not natter 

at this pol.it precisely where the boundarlea are, what matters Is 

that they exlat and that the opponent accepts the limitation Imposed by 

4 

Socrates within the structure of the dialectical proceaa. With this 
backdrop, Socrates proceeds to force limited cholcea, an essential 
element because the very act of choice plays Into Socratea' hand by 
acknowledging the legitimacy of the United brenches. When Socrates 
meets resistance to thla structure, as with Polua and later with Calllclea, 
he appeara to allow expansion of the Imposed bounder Iss by exchanging 
roles with hla opponent (e.g., letting Polus choose whether to ask or 
to answer) or by seeking to define absolutely the qualified definitions 
offered by hla opponents. He soon grows Impatient with any unwilling- 
nesa to follow the prescribed pattern however, and an antagonist's 
unwillingness Is translated Into "Inability" or some degree of bsdness. 
Ullllngneaa or unwllllngneas to abide by thia structure ultimately 
becomes an Issue of character and aubsequently status. 

In conjunction with maintaining control, Socrates consistently 
belittles the status of rhetoric and rhetoricians while raising his own 
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st5tu8 in compsrison. Those who would defend rhetoric: Gorglas, Polus, 
and Calllcles, are pitted agalnat Socratea, tue dialectician and 
phlloaopher. Theae three are repraaentatlve of what rhetoric has to 
offer, and their atatus in comparison to Socrates* reflects tht relative 
atatus of rhetoric to dialectic. Socrates* repeated diaavow^la of hla 
own aelf*-lntereat establlah the Implicit comparison by which the others 
are Judged: 

Socrates: ... if f.here ever wss s man who entered 
on the dlacuaalon of a matter from the purs 
dealra to learn the exact truth, I am auch a 
peraon; and I ahould aay the aame about you. (435) 



Thla I do to complete the argument in an orderly 
wsy and not to dlacredlt you. . . . Another purpose 
i* that you may round out your viewa juat aa you 
k.ee fit, in accordance with your true aim. (454) 



Now conalder that I too am concerned to promote 
your intereat . (455) 



I healtate, therefore, to embark on a refutation in 
the fear that you may imagine that I am speaking, 
not with a view to illuminating our subject, but 
to discredit you. How if you sre the sort of person 
I am , I ahall gladly continue the queations and 
answera; if not, I ahall let them go. . . . If, 
then, you declare youraclf to be such a person 
as I am, let ua continue the dlacuaalon, but if 
you think we ought to let it go, let ua &t once 
dismiss it snd close the interview. (457-458; 
emphaais added) 
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According to Socrates, his Interest Is purely based upon the high 
noral purpcae of learning "the exact truth," as he creates In himself 
a atandard by which oi:hers are to be Judged. Serving as another 
control mechanlsn, his opponents cannot refuse to submit to Socrates* 
program without loflng face, for refusal equals admission of a lesser 
■orsllty. Yet to go on siimlta to the accuracy of tne dlvlalona and the 
comparison being drawn. The entire laaue of atatua aa Socrataa davelops 
It follows the ovsrall atructura of the dialectical form — Socr'tea 
propoaea a dlvlalon end In continuing the dialogue hla antagonlata 
Implicitly accept hla conception of the altuatlon. The baalc dlvlalon 
In this caaa: go on with Socrates and be moral, or chooae not to and 
be lesa moral. Put another way, go on with Socrates to pursue Truth and 
participate in that hlgheat of a?l endeavors; or don't go on, refualng 
to participate In the hlgheat of all endeavora, thus admitting to being 
a baaer aoul. Acceptance of thla division gives Implicit scknowledge- 
ment that this structure Is the only rosd to Truth snd morality . 
Becauae of the limited cholcea imposed, non~st ceptance la not an 
alternative (being equated with Imnorallty). Once having accepted 
the structure of the limited choices, sr. opponent Is rsught, snd must 
legltlmlte Socratea* poaltlon. 

Socrates further places himself In a auperlor poaltlon to hla 
opponents by disavowing any reaponalblllty for his actlona that do 
not aeem con^latent with his requirements. The others are to blame 
for any lack of progress In the srgunent, and for his lapses into what 
looks like rhetoric. If is Polus' fault, for example, if Socrates Is 
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unclear, becauae ha haa not aaked tha right queatlons (463), and It la 
therefore Polua* fault that Socrataa la forcad to reaort to "holding 
forth at aome length." Socrates goas on: **Yet you really muat forgive 
me, for when I gave you brlaf ansTfera, you didn't undaratand them; nor 
were you able t-y maka any uaa of my rajolndara, but required a thorough 
expoaltlon " (A65X If Socratea doaan*t unde atand. It la becauae of 
the Inadequacy of the f-'sakar; If tha othara don*t underatand. It la 
th' reault of Inadaquacy on tha part of tha llatanara. T^,ua Socrataa 
relnforcaa hla Implied claim to auparlor atatua. 

Socratea malntalna hla own atatua and tha atatua of hla choaan 
argumentative atructure by blaming the Inadequacy of othera for failure 
to prograaa In tha argument. Socrates^ however, deplete hlmaalf aa able 
to rlaa above thalr Incompetence , partially by lengthy expoaltlon (which 
If undertaken by othera would be decried aa the Inferior rhetoric), 
partially by directing them Into tha "correct" branchea or dlvlalona, 
and partially by demonatratlna; hla auperlor ability with tha dialectical 
atructure aa ha deflnaa It. 

When dealing with Gorglaa. Socratea doca not directly challenge 
atatua (perhapa bacauae tha Ltatus already accorded Gorglaa would have 
made a direct attack appear Illegitimate). Inatead, he aacma to bend 
over backwarda to Indicate that ha la not Intending to dlacradlt Gorglaa, 
rather vuraua Truth. Socratea treata the problem of C«/rglaa* atatua 
by deMnatratlng his failure within the dialectical proceea. Gorglaa 
Immediately accapta the atructura, offering no challenge to the 
argumentative form Itaelf. Polua doca challenge tha atructure to 
an extant, ultimately proferrlng qualified agreement to Socratea, a 
modified form of dlaaent. Polua* challengea however are merely 
depicted as his Inability to abide by the dialectical atructure, 
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thcrtfort Mphaalslng the greater •bllltles of those who do sblde by It 

(i.e., Socretee). Socretee bletently ettecke Polue* statue by queetlonlng 

hie coapetdnce* but Polue (the colt) probably hee low etetue elreedy. In 

light of this reletlvely lov etetue* the trlusph over Polue doee not geln 

■uch. The reeder hee the eenee thet Polue le not reelly e good repreeentetlve 

of rhetoric. Celllclee, however, le e worthy opponent, whoee worthlneee le 

ea9>heelzed et length by Socretee. By openly chellenglng Socretue, the 

erguMnt, end Socretee' aenegevent CelUclee becoaee e truly eerloue opponent 

vhoee defeet could repreeent e velueble victory of dlelectlc over rhetoric. 

The leeuee of etetue end control coae together In the Interectlon 

between Socretee end Celllclee. Putting forwerd the eevereet chellengc 

yet, Celllclee queetlone Socretee* Motlvee, hie Msnegeacnt of the sltuetlon, 

hie own edherence to the l«|>oeed etructurel requlreaent, end the overell 

etetue of phlloeophy. Celling ettentlon to Socretee* bending of the rulee, 

Celllclee beglne hie challenge: "Socretee, you see* to mt to be going Mad 

with eloquence, like e tme polltlclen. And now you ere prettllng . . ."(482). 

Re eleo queetlone Socretee* Manageaent end the fwtlvee behind It: "Now, 

Socretee, you know you reelly do divert the erguacnt Into euch cheep end 

vulger pethe, eaylng thet you* re pureulng the truth" (482-483; eapheele 

edded). Celllclee directly queetlone the relevence of philosophy, tying 

Socretee* edherence to It to eelf-lnterest (deeplte protestetlone to the 

contrery). Furthermore, If "acn of effelra" look rldlculoue In debatee 

with phlloeophere. It le no aoreeo then phlloeophers look when taking 

pert In *'prlvete or public effelre." 

Celllclee: Here, then, you heve the truth of the 
uatter. You vlll becoae convinced of It It you 
only let philosophy elone and peee on to sore 
laiportent conelderetlons. Of course, Socrates, 
phlloeophy doee heve e certain chara If one 
engeges Vlth it In one*e youth end In aoderatlon; 
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but If one delllee overloog, lt*e the ruin of e 
fellow. . . . Eorlpldee put hie finger on It when 
he wrote: 

Each ehloee in that which ceo ettrect hla aoet. 
The Caek on which he epende the livelong dey. 
The work In whi* h he cen eurpeee hlaeelf . . . 
whereee e aan ehuna end vlllflee whatever he ceo*t 
do well* but prelMe hla otlMr work out of regerd 
for hi— If, with the notion that thle le the wey 
to pralee hlawelf . (484-48S; eapheele edded) 

In e direct Jeb et Socretee* character, CalUcles coa|>eree hia to e 

"Ueplng child" (483), hie predellctlon for phlloeophy **dlegreceful*'(486) . 

Socretee reeponde by eaphaelxlng Celllclee* worthlneee ee en 

opponent. Once egeln, whether through Irony, flettery, or aarcaea 



(depending upon one*e reeding), Socretee eppeele to the venlty of hie 
opponent, eed*iclng or chellenglng hia to perteke In the ergusentfttlve 
etructure. Celllclee le *'the beet etone poeelble" to teet the extent 
to which Socretee* soul is goldsn (486),^ s **aen well eble to diecern 

truth" (489). 

Socretee: Pleeee, therefore, do not etcp the leesoc*^ 
you heve begun tu give as, but show as cleerly 
whet It le that I ought to pureue, end how I aay 
coae to poeaeee it; end if ever you c«tch ac 
egreeing with you now on any aubject, end leter 
neglecting to ect on it, then coneider ae e coaplete 
dunce end doo*t weete tlae teaching ae eny aore 
leeeone. for I won*t be worth it. (^88) 

Celllclee hee rot challenged the etructure of the e. guacntetlve 

forn, however, hevlng only objected to the pethe Socret«!e tekee. When 

Socretee forauletee queetlone end definee the llalte, CeUlclee 

ecquleecee to the fora: 

Socretee: Pleaee define thle precieely for ae. Are 
*etronger* and 'tetter* end *aore powerful' the 
eaae or ere they different? 

Celllcles: I ehell be glad to tell you precieely: 
they ere the eaae. (488) 
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Desplte the eniulng struggle, Socrates retains structural control, 
urging adherence: "Please don't begrudge ne your answer "(489X 
Cslllcles ridicules Socrates* ansctment of the fora: "Here*a a fellov 
who* 11 never be done with trlfUngl Tell me, Socrst^e, aren't you 
ashamed to be playing with worda at your age?" (A89X Both make 
Increaalngly blatant attacka upon one another's method: 

Snrratea: And pleaae, my gifted friend, try to 
te^r'n me my primer In a milder tone, so that 
I won*C run sway from your achool. 

Cslllclea: Uh^*' a piece of sarcasm, Socrateal (489) 

In aplte of hla overt acceptance 'Of the structural requirements of 
the dlslcctlcal fom, Calllclea reslata that structure by objecting to 
the branching propoaed by Socratea. CalUcles' difficulties with 
Socrstes' definitions Is Illustrative: 

Cslllcles: You kv sp tslklng about food and drink 
and doctors and sll such nonsensel But that's 
not what I mean st sll. 

Socrstes: Well, then, by 'better* do you mesn the 
mors Intsltlgent? Ssy yes or n o. 

Cslllcles: I do. 

Socrstes: But phouldn't the better hsve more? 
Cslllcles: But not necesssrlly of food and drink. 
Socrstss: I sse. You mesn, perhsps more clothes? . . . 
Cslllcles: What's this sbout clothes? 
Socrstes: Well, shoes then . . . 
CalUcles: Whst's this sbout shoas? You Insist on 
tslklng nonsensel (490; emphssla added) 

Socrates sums up th^ sltercstlon. Implying In his description that 

CalUcles' refusal to accept a limited definition ("Say yes or no") is 

not only the root of the problem with the progress of the argument, but 

also unquestlonsbly unscceptable behavior once brought to light. Once 

again Socratea la depicted aa the master, CalUcles having erred in hie 

refusal to maintain s singular definition for abstract concepts. As 

with PoluSi Socrstes places the blame upon Cslllcles for the lack of 

progress In the argument: "CalUcles, you have actually for<'ed ne 
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Into public speaking by your constant refusal to reply 1" (519) 

Calllcler ultimately appeara to enter into the atructure of the 
argument as appeaacmcnt, eventually continuing only at the behest of 
Gorgiaa (497). Neverthelesa, he consistently attacks Socratea' etatua 
and character at timca directly, at tlmea sarcaatically; for example, 
he calls Socrstes s "strangsi cresture . . . Just s plsin old petti- 
fogger St heart "(494), s "universal genius"(495) . His answers become 
obvious overststement, unless they sre overtly qualified: "But I do 
agree beyond any quaation whatever;" "I admit it without further 
quae t Ion a" (495); "Oh, all right, I agrae«-to help you finiah up your 
argument and out of 'gratification' to Gorgiaa her«" (501); "Yea, I 
imagine ao;" '*Yea I think ao " (501), Calllclea eventually attempta to 
turn hla entire rola over to Socratea, a comment upon the extent to 
which Socratea retaina control of the interaction: "Why can't you 
finish it yourself? Talk to youraelf and give youraelf snsweral" (505) 

As the atriggle for control progresses, Socratea continuously 
weara down the statxis of Calllclea, often aarcaatically: "But let ua 
con..Anue our forward march, ao that you may acquire some notion of what 
a clever fellov you are to take ne to taak;" "You are * lucky man, 
CalUcles, to be initiated into the Greater Hysteries before the Leaser. 
I didn't think they sllowed it " (497), Socrstes sgsin plsces himA^lf 
as a stsndsrd, demonstrsting his compsrstive superiority with more snd 
more certsinty while sffirming his own high moral purpoae: 

Socratea: . . . But ainca you, Calllclea, are 

unwilling to help mc finiah the argument, at any 
rate pleaae listen and take i;taue with me when- 
ever I aeem to be going wrong. And if you will 
be kind enough refute me, I'll not be annoyed 
with yoj, as you have been with me; on the 
contrary, you'll be nominated my greatest 
benefactor. (506) 
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In my opinion I as one of the few Athenians 
(not to BBy the only one) who has atteoipted 
the true art of politics, and the only one 
alive to put It Into practice. For this 
reason, then* I never carry on ay habitual 
discussions with s vlev to grstlf Icstlon, but 
with wy syes fixed on the highest good, not on 
thst ifhlch Is Bierely pleasant. (521) 

By the end of the dialogue. Cslllcles la depicted ss s sort of 
vhlnlng* pouting opponent who has been soundly chastised by Socrateo. 
As a representative of rhetoric, and a worthy representative (aa 
defined by Socrates), Calllcles* defeat Is particularly laportant. 
Socrates has essentially taken on rhetoric and rhetoricians, demonstrat- 
ing that the worthiest challenger to no match for dialectic and for 
Socrates. (Gorglas hlaself* who It could be argued is worthier, did 
not challenge; In not doing so he silently assents to the results of 
the subsequent Interaction.) Should the laport of the demonstration be 
lost, Socrates now carefully and directly addresses the Issue of 
rhetoric *8 status and legltiaacy. It Is a two-^pronged approach fomlng 
a foundation for the ultimate challenge to rhetoric: I) a denonstratlon 
of dialectic's superiority within the assumptions and requirenents set 
forth by Socrates; and 2) a positioning of the relative goodness of the 
partlclpanta. The dialectician vlna the contest on all fronts by the 
standards which have been established by Socrates. Socrates* own position 
and activities, to which he constantly attends throughout the dialogue, 
are consistently portrayed as legitimate. The legitimizations of both 
dialectic (through deiaonstratlon) and Socrates (through establishing 
a higher relative status) fona a more solid base for fending off 
attacks agalnat either. Moreover, degrading the status of his 
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antsgonlsts allows Socratea to, by sssoclstion, degrade the legltiaacy 
of rhetoric. A basis is thus built for the direct and frontal attack 

upon rhetoric. 

The atatua afforded rhetoric la a aajor laaue for Socrates. Not 

only does he der f status to the defenders of rhetoric, he deniea it to 

the activity Itaelf. Thla la iaplied in the dlacuaalon coaparlng 

rhetoric to cookery rather thai, aedlclne (A65) . Socrates is even aore 

direct when coaparlng rhetoric to navigation. Navigation saves lives 

snd property, says Socrates, **Just like rhetoric." 

Socrstes: . . . And* aoreover* this art is orderly 
and aodsst end does not put on airs or strike 
attitudes as if it were psi'^oraiAg aoae terrific 
feat. . . . And the aeatjr of the ahip. the 
poaaeasor of the art aa'i the perforacr of thla 
feati coaea aahore aod walka along the quay by 
hla ahlp with an unaaaualng deaeanor. (511) 

"Rhetoric, get thee to thy rightful place." Socratea alght be Intoning. 

Rhetorlclana ahould not aake thcaaelvea out to be soaethlng they are 

net, should not have such conceit. The n^vl^ator saves lives. The 

engineer saves cities. The rhetoric described by its defenders certainly 

does no aore, deserving no greater recognition. 

Socrates: . . . Vou» however* despise both hla and 
his art and» aa though it were a renrosch* you 
call hla a aere 'sngineer.* You vould never 
consent to aarry your daughter to his son, or 
yourself marry his daughter. Yet after the 
praises you bestow on your own pursuits, what 
right have you to despise either the engineer 
or the others . . . ? (512) 

Socrates severely questions the value of rhetoric. A rhetoric which is 

"a genuine attempt to aake the au^2 ' of one*s fellows aa excellent as 

may be" has never been encountered. Finally he claims that the way of 

Calllcles — rhetoric*-'*haa no value whatever " (527). It has no value 
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becauae, according to Socratea, **the arguaent vMch has now revealed 
lt8i*lf declares that thla Is the best way to apend one's days: to live 
and die In the pursuit of Justice and the other vlrtuect"(527) . This Is 
the ultimate legit inlsat Ion sought by Socrat'ss In the Gorgla s; the 
purault of a knowable Truth via dialectic aa the activity of greatest 
atature, aore legitimate than any other activity, certainly moreso than 
the practice of rhetoric. By placing rhetoric subordinate to dialectic, 
Socrates assures a preeminent social position for dialectic, considering 
the high atatus afforded rhetoric in Greek society. 

The legltlmlsatlon of dialectic and of Socrates la accomplished 
through Socrates* management of the interaction. Socrates struggles for 
and naintains ultimate control throughout the dialogue, leading the 
dlscusaion ever onward toward hla predisposed crnclualon: the pursuit of 
Truth is the highest of all endeavors. By establishing early In the 
dialogue the purault of a knowable Truth as the criterion by which all else 
is to be Judged, Socratea aasures that endeavor* a resulting legitimization. 
The dialogue culminates with a reinforcement of this criterion by which 
Socrates has maintained control and achieved legit fmlsat ion for hts 
activities. The others* acceptance of his management essentially 
reaffirms the existence of a knowable Truth. It is the key issue sup*/orting 
his attempt to place dialectic in a higher and more legitimate poaition 
than it previously held. 

Socrates delegltlmlzes rhetoric to establish the legitimacy of 
dialectic. Unless rhetoric arguea from Iruth, which is the province of 
phlloaophy, it cannot be g^ven legit Imac for to do so would call into 
queatlon the reality of the entire concept of a knowable Truth. Anything 
acknowledging the legitimacy of probability or contingency as opposed to 
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the abaolute and knowable becomes the acid which would dissolve the 
cornerstone of Socrates* poaition. Rhetoric cannot be allowed. 

The nature of the dialectical process — divisions, creating limited 
choices between which one must choose to find the correct branch to 
Truth— has it a foundation in the txiatence of knowablea. To allow rhetoric 
in any form buc that ut lilted by a philoaopher who already la cloaer to tha 
Truth than other soula, la to allow a braach in the neceaaarily abaolutlat 
nature of Socratea* perspective. The philosopher's **rhetoric** would in 
actuality be an axtenaion of dialectic and not rhetoric at all, for it 
cannot legitimately exist without first undertaking the dialogic form of 
inquiry.' 

Ultimately, Socratea' succaaa in achieving the aought-after 
legitimacy for dialectic probably depanda upon the willingness of the 
reader to 1) accept the aasumptions snd requirements of the srgumentstlve 
structure, and 2) accept Socratea* control of the dialogue. Nevertheleaa, 
regardleas of Socrates' success, by stirring up discussion, by focusing 
upon the question of ths legitimacy of the purault of Truth aa a worthwhlla 
activity, by addressing ths Isgitimacy of a parapactive on Truth aa knowabla, 
the author of this dialogue may well havt achieved a meaaure of legitimacy 
for his view that was not there before. To cauae something to be aerioualy 
conaidered is to rslse its ststus snd legitimacy aa well as that of its 
adherents. The elusiveness of Plsto's position serves s putpose here, for 
the non-resolution of the question keeps it forever under debste. Plato 
is able, by being ambiguous, to keep dialectic and the notion of a knowa 
Truth in the public forum. 

Certainly the questions Plato posed have received the attention 
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of hundreds ovsr the years, vlth little "progress" made toward 
resolution of those questions. As s statenent or deaonstrstlon of 
Western concerns, the Cortias serves ss s fine specimen. A render csn 
esslly Identify vlth ths qusstlons sddresssd, snd the aethods of the 
partlclpsnts. We rscognlze ourselves In the struggle, ss the lines 
continue to be drawn between Truth ss knowable q jnknowsble, 
bstween one node of behsvlor or snother dependent upon one's ssaunptlons. 
Sesrchlng Plsto for snawara la Ironic, for In de»onktratlng the human 
condition he glvaa no jnawara. Rathar, through tha dlalogua ha poaaa 
the queatlona. Part of Plato*a genlua Ilea In being elualve. In 
leaving the laauea unraaolvad, forever brought up tor continued 
scrutiny. In so doing, hs Insures the the conslderstlon of dialectic 
as s legitimate activity and philosophy ss s Justifiable way of life. 
In BO doing, he insurss that dialectic will not die. 
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ENDNOTES 

Edwin Black. ''Plato* a View of Rhetoric," Quarterly Journal 

of Speech , 44(1958), p. 361. 
2 

Chiirlaa Kauffman. "Enactmant aa Arguawnt in the Corgiai ," 
Philoaophy and Rhatoric , 12 (1979) pp. lU-129. 

^The diviaiona and da limitations ara alao a dafining characteriatic 
of Platonic dialectic, aa noted by Edwin Black (1958), p. 365. 

^Steven Rendall arguea that vhe participation and asaant of 
interlocutora la aaaantial to the goala of the dialogue form: "to 
change the participanta, to convert them to a different view of tha 
laauea involved and of tha world in general." Steven Rendall, "Dialogue, 
Philoaophy, and Rhetoric: The Example of Plato* a Corgiaa ." V^.i lo tophy 
and Rhetoric , 10 (1977), p. 167. 

'^It becomea ao for aome modem acholara aa veil. Rendall arguea 
that Socratea aaka Calliclaa to cooperate in tha aearch for truth, 
"rathar than in a apirit of contentiouanaaa and out of tha daaira to 
defend hie own praconcaived opiniona againat attack." Rendall 
intarpreta Calliclaa* raaponaa aa indicating that ''Calliclea la no 
friend of Socratea, or indeed, of anyone alee," and that hie raaiatanca 
could well be hie inability to conform (Rendall, 1977, p. 167). Socratea 
does indeed appear to make auch a raquaat of Call idea, however I would 
put it in a aomewhat different light. In reetricting Celliclee end tha 
others to the dialectical form as he enecte It, Socretes ie protecting 
hie own preconceived opiniona and asaumptlona regerding the nature of 
truth, and he does ao relatively content ioualy. Socratea doea not aak 
Callicles to cooperate in a search to diacover the nature of truth, he 
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d«Mnd* • priori •ub«i««ion to Socrataa' m«n«gce«nt and the concluaiona 
to which ha laada. 

^Note that even in thia exchanga, Socratea places hiiaaelf in 
a poaition of auperior atatua: Callicles ia aaaociated with "atone,** 
while Socratea ia aaaociatad with "gold." 

^Kauffaan arguea that tha Corgiaa easentially dei. natratea the 

naceavary interdepandenca of rhatoric and dialactic: "dialactic and 

rhetoric ara coapliaantary arta; a failed dialectic will produce a 

flawed rhetoric, «nd a rhetoric which neglecta dialectic will not produce 

Juatice it, whc audiance." Plato daaonatratea, according to Kauffwin, 

the proper uae of a legitisata rhatoric: "when dialectic haa failed to 

inatnxct, rhetoric aay be nccaaaary to perauada. . . . Henca, rhatoric, 

baaed on a prior dialectic say ba naceaaary." Kauffman notes the proper 

temporal aequenca of hie analyala: dialectic firat, follcved by rhetoric. 

However, thia "legitimate rhetoric** can be seen aa fundanentally an 

extenaion of dialectic, a continuing for« growing from the dialectical 

inquiry; it ia alao dialactic, a for* which can be utilized upon 

auccaaaful couplet ion of inquiry. Aa auch it ia dependent upon the 

previoua dialectical fom, and cannot be separated fron it. (Kauffman, 

1979, pp. 126-127). 
g 

Paul Campbell arguaa that the Gorgiaa ia aerioualy flawed by the 
contradictions between the argument put forward by Socratea and the actiona 
the charactera take within the drama. *'The dialogue ia a dramatic form, 
a philoaophical argument aet forth dramatically. And that meana that aerious 
flawa in the form, aa in the caae of the Gorgiaa , are weakneasea in both the 
drama and the argument**(p. 16). As a result, the arguments advanced fail. 
In addition, Plato 'a skill as a dramatist must be aerioual^ queationed. 
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(aaa Paul Mawell Caapball, **Tha Gortiaa t Dramatic Form aa ArguAknt," 
Central Stataa Speech Journal , 31 (1980) pp. 1-16). Campbell doea not, 
however, explain the parauaaive power of thia dialogue deapita what ha 
terma flewa. The confuaioo created by the diacrapaocy between argumaot 
and ak^.actment Inhibit-: tha creation of counterargumanta, particularly when 
placed in the nearly paradoxical argumentative atructura aet up by Socretea. 
The very meeniogleaaneaa of aaverel of Socrataa* argumanta ancouragaa auch 
confuaion and tha aubaaqueot ratraet from the ergumaot of all but Socratee. 
The quaation of aucceaa or failure of Socretea* ergument ea it perteina to 
rhatoric ia therefore laft unresolved by the and of tha dialogue. Plato 
haa gained, however, a meaaura of lagitimacy for philosophy and dialactic. 



